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By writers upon art it has been generally con- 
tended that there must be a balance of warm and 
cold colors. A little consideration will show that 
this as well as all restrictive regulations, such as 
that blue must not come in the front of the pic- 
ture, etc., are unfounded, or nearly all of the 
Dutch school of landscape and interiors must be 
condemned as wanting in harmony ; for Ruysdael 
and Hobbina, Teniers and Ostade seem to have 
had a horror of warm colors, while, on the other 
hand, Cuyp and Both seem to have had an equal 
dread cf cool tints. That a balance of warm and 
cool color is one principle by which pictoral har- 
mony may be obtained, is perfectly true ; and that 
there are various means of balancing them is also 
true, which afford numerous varieties of style or 
character of pictures. And that the principle de- 
duced by Sir Joshua Reynolds from the Venetian 
School, that one-third of the pictures should be 
cool and the remaining two-thirds warm, is also 
just, and will be productive of beautiful results. 
The error consists in making these relative propor- 
tions indispensable to harmony. 

The art of composition in regard to color con- 
sists in arranging objects in such a manner that 
their true coloring will produce the combination 
required by the principle adopted. The art of too 
many artists consists in introducing the colors re- 
quired, without any reference to their being found 
in nature or not. 



Upon another page one of our contributors, 
Mb. Hulme, has taken occasion to criticise the 
disposition of artists to put themselves voluntarily 
into a rut and stay there. We cannot permit the 
opportunity to pass without endorsing Mr. Hulme's 
argument with a certain degree of emphasis. We 
know of artists who have selected a subject, a cow 
or a duck or some other equally harmless creature, 
and served them up in every conceivable form, until 
we are harried and tired by the repetition with- 
out variation, and we question ourselves whether 
the man is capable of anything else than an irate 
goose or an humble bovine. There is a vast differ- 
ence between this character of, work, and that of 
v an artist who makes a specialty of the human 
form in which there is always a change, a differ- 
ence, a variety found in no other living thing. 
A duck, however, remains a duck whatever its 
momentary occupation may be, whether it is drink- 
ing, or bathing, or ogling some other duck, and 
when we see all possible attitudes portrayed, ex- 
cept death, we begin to pray for that, upon the 
artist beginning over again with the change of a 
willow tree in place of an oak for a back ground. 
We submit that it is about time to discard this affec- 
tation, it should be looked upon in the same way 
as is that other simple idea of a cornetist " hang- 
ing on" to the last note until his breath is ex- 
hausted, his face purple and the audience ready to 
leave en masse, and all because he has a vapid 
thought that there is a glimmer of art about it. 



If anyone is acquainted with the proper 
definition of "art" we should be very glad to 
publish it. We have the advantage of periodical 



assaults upon our art by intellectual dudes who, 
we have a strong suspicion, are absolutely ignorant 
of what they are talking about. In fact it has be- 
come such a fashionable " thing" to converse upon 
this subject that every one, whatever his mental 
condition may be, feels qualified and justified in 
ventilating his own so-called opinion. A gentleman 
recently in criticising our journal said it was ad- 
mirable in matter and ideas, but, saddest of all 
faults, it was deficient in artistic qualities. And 
yet this same gentleman finds all the art he wants 
to put him in rhapsody on the cover of the Century, 
or in the tail piece of a certain poem in the Sep- 
tember Manhattan. Measured by the new standard 
for art the only productions worthy of admiration 
are the incomplete, coarse, dauby, meaningless 
marks and figures that represent absolutely noth- 
ing until the imagination has wrestled with the 
title and been overcome into the acknowledgement 
of a slight resemblance to a cyclone, or a slave 
ship, or a raft on the stormy sea. 

We should be glad to know when this silly 
talk about art is to end, and meanwhile we should 
be still better pleased to have expert advice upon 
the particular features that make a meaningless 
mass more artistic than a finished drawing. 



It has been strongly hinted that a large house 
in this city actively and extensively engaged in the 
manufacture of antique furniture, is about to be 
"shown up" by certain irate customers. It ap- 
pears that absolute relics of the time of Louis XIV., 
or even of Charlemagne if so desired, are made in 
an uptown factory, fired full of birdshot, treated 
to a dose of acid and sold at a ridiculously extra- 
vagant figure to the amateur collector. There is a 
marvellous amount of credulity displayed by cus- 
tomers of these dealers in ancient relics. 



The Whistler Exhibition which we have noticed 
at length elsewhere, is no doubt destined to create 
considerable interest and discussion, though it will 
appeal only to the highest grade of art critics. 
We have an impression that the day for that art 
which requires the active effort of imagination to 
find anything creditable in it, is passing away, and 
artists will have to content themselves with under- 
standable paintings and intelligible pictures, if they 
want fame. 



Our December number, conforming with the 
custom of publishers about holiday times, will be 
rather more elaborate in its composition than even 
have been the preceding numbers. We shall hope 
to give a collection of illustrations and articles that 
will interest everyone of our readers. 



We have had the pleasure of seeing some of 
the papier machg plaques made by Mr. Ed. R. 
Morse and it is really marvelous, the facility with 
which the material is worked, and the pleasing 
decorative results from it. 



Some very interesting articles in recent issues 
of The American Agriculturist upon South Ameri- 
can Farming have been written by Mr. Alfred 
Trumble, whose particularly pleasing style we en- 
joy reading in more than one of our exchanges. 



The Publication Office of The Decorator and 
Furnisher has been removed from 75 Fulton St. 
to No. 231 Broadway, New York City. All 
communications we would request to be addressed 
to P.O. Box 1543, New York, and all Ex- 
changes should be directed to Paper Box 1 59. 
By observing the above our correspondents wili 
oblige us and save us considerable trouble. 



